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Battle of Kelleysville, March 17th, 1863—Reports of Generals J. E. B. 
Stuart and Fitz. Lee. 


[The following reports were published in 1863, but are so rare as to be acces- 
sible to but few. We are confident, therefore, that many of our readers will 
be glad to have us print them from the original MSS. in our possession. ] 


Hp. Qrs. Cavatry Division, 
Army NorTHERN VIRGINIA, 
March 25, 1863. 
Gen’L R. H. Curtton, A. A. G.: 

GENERAL: I have the honor to enclose herewith the very 
graphic report of Brig.-Gen. Fitzhugh Lee of the battle of 
Kelleysville, (March 17th), between his brigade and a division 
of the enemy’s cavalry. There is little to be said in addition. 
The dispositions made for meeting this anticipated raid were 
' sufficient to have prevented or very much retarded the cross- 
ing of the Rappahannock at Kelleysville. The report shows 
wherein these dispositions failed of their object. 

The brigade, however, under its noble chief, so redeemed 
the day by an exhibition of the most extraordinary heroism 
that we are half disposed to lose sight of the picket failure in 
the outset. 

Being charged by the Commanding-General specially with 
“preparations to meet Stoneman,” I was present on this occa- 
sion because of the responsibility which would necessarily at- 
tach to me for what was done; but having approved of Brig.- 
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Gen. Fitzhugh Lee’s plans, I determined not to interfere with 
his command of the brigade as long as it was commanded so 
entirely to my satisfaction, and I took special pride in witness- 
ing its gallant conduct under its accomplished leader. 

The defeat was decided, and the enemy, broken and demor- 
alized, retired, under cover of darkness, to his place of refuge— 
the main army having abandoned in defeat an expedition 
undertaken with boasting and vain-glorious demonstration. 

I have the honor to enclose a copy of congratulatory orders 
from division and brigade headquarters, and an order an- 
nouncing to the division the death of the lamented and noble 
Pelham. 

I was especially indebted to him for his usual gallant ser- 
vices, and to Capt. Harry Gilmer, Twelfth Virginia cavalry, 
who accompanied me as volunteer staff. Major Lewis F. Ter- 
rell, the court martial to which he belonged having taken re- 
cess, buckled on his sword with commendable zeal, and came 
to the field, where he acquitted himself with credit both as an 
artillery and staff officer. 

I cordially coneur with Brigadier-General commanding in 
the high praise he bestows on Col. T. L. Rosser, ‘Fifth Vir- 
ginia cavalry, who, though severely wounded at 2 P. M., re- 
mained in command, at the head of his regiment, till the nad 
was won, and night put an end to further operations; on Col. 
Jas. H. Drake, First Virginia cavalry, who led his regiment in 
a brilliant charge upon the enemy’s flank, routing and pursu- 
ing him to his stronghold; on the lamented Puller and his 
comrades fallen; on Lieut. Hill Carter, Third Virginia cavalry, 
and Adjt. Peter Fontaine, Fourth Virginia cavalry, whose 
individual prowess attracted my personal attention, and re- 
mark, the latter receiving a severe wound; and on the very 
efficient staff of General Lee, enumerated in his report, and the 
many others to whom the 17th of March will ever be the 
proudest of days. 

Brig.-Gen. Fitzhugh Lee exhibited in the operations, ante- 
cedent to and consequent upon the enemy’s crossing, the 
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sagacity of a successful general, and, under the blessing of 
Divine Providence, we are indebted to his prompt and vigor- 
ous action, and the determined bravery of hismen for this sig- 
nal victory, which, when the odds are considered, was one of 
the most brilliant achievements of the war, Gen. Lee’s com- 
mand in action being less than 800. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. E. B. Stuart, 
Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 


Hp. Qrs. Ler’s CavaLry Brigape, 


March 23d, 1863. 
Gen’L R. H. Curtton, 


A. A. & I. Gen’l A. N. Va. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of an 
encounter on the 17th instant between my brigade and a di- 
vision of the enemy’s cavalry, certainly not less than 3,000 
mounted men with a battery of artillery. * My first intimation 
of their approach was a telegram received at 11 A. M. on 16th 
from headquarters, A.N. V. At 6 P. M., scouts reported them 
at Morissville, a little place 6 miles from Kelley’s Ford. At 
1 A. M., another report informed me that enemy had en- 
camped at that place, coming from three different directions. 

I that night reinforced my picket of 20 sharpshooters by 40 
more. I regret to say that only about 11 or 12 of them got 
into the rifle pits in time for the attack of the enemy (owing 
to an unnecessary delay in carrying their horses to the rear), 
which commenced about5 A. M. The force in the pits, under 
Captain Jas. Breckenridge of the Second, behaved very gal- 
lantly, holding in check a large force of the enemy, mounted 
and dismounted, for an hour and a half—killing and wounding 
80 or 40 of them. I also ordered the remaining sharpshooters 
of the brigade, under that very efficient officer Major Morgan, 
First Virginia, to move from their camps by day-break toa 
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point on the railroad, where road turns to Kelley’s, } mile from 
railroad bridge, and 3} from Kelley’s, and the rest of the com- 
mand was order to be in readiness to move at the shortest 
notice. At that time a force was reported to be at Bealeton, 
supposed to be their advance guard; and it was uncertain 
whether they would attempt to cross at Kelley’s, railroad bridge, 
or move on towards Warrenton. 

The report that enemy’s attack was made at Kelley’s never 
reached me; and the first intimation I received from that point 
was at 7:30 A. M., to the effect that they had succeeded in cross- 
ing, capturing 25 of my sharpshooters who were unable to 
reach their horses. I moved my command at once down the 
railroad, taking up a position to await their approach, ordering 
my baggage-wagons and disabled horses to the rear towards 
Rapidan station. Some time elapsing and they not advancing, 
I.determined to move upon them, and marched immediately 
for Kelley’s. First met the enemy half a mile this side of ford, 
and at once charged them. Their position was a very strong 
one, sheltered by woods and a long, high stone fence running 
perpendicular to my advance. My men, unable to cross the 
fence and ditch in their front, wheeled about, delivering their 
fire almost in the faces of the enemy, and reformed again, 
facing about under a heavy fire from their artillery and small 
arms. The Third, in this charge, was in front, and First Lieu- 
tenant Hill Carter was very conspicuous in his behavior. 
From that time it was a succession of gallant charges by the 
various regiments, and once by the whole brigade in line, 
whenever the enemy would show his mounted men; they in- 
variably falling back upon his artillery and sheltered dis- 
mounted skirmishers. Their total advance was 2 miles from 
the ford. At that time my artillery arrived, and they were 
driven back, recrossing the river about 7:30 P. M., with us in 
close pursuit. . 

My whole command acted nobly. Sabres were frequently 
crossed, and fences charged up to, the leading men dismount- 
ing and pulling them down, under a heavy fire of canister, 
grape, and carbine balls. 
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Had I my command in the order it arrived in this enerva- 
ting section of country, and not weakened by the absence of 
four squadrons on picket guarding a line stretching from Grif- 
finsburg, on the Sperryville turnpike, to Richards’ ford, and 
by the large numbers of horses unfit for duty by exposure to 
the severe winter with a very limited supply of forage, I feel 
confident that the defeat of the enemy would have been 
changed into a disorderly rout, and the whole brigade be 
supplied with horses, saddles, and bridles. 

Commanding officers of the detachments from the various 
regiments engaged mention in their reports as deserving espe- 
cial attention: 

In the Fifth, Private Wm. J. Haynes, Company F. (badly 
wounded); Private A. R. Harwood, Company E., Private 
Henry Wooding, Company C., (especially commended, seized 
the colors when the horse of the color-bearer was shot, and 
carried them bravely through the fight); Sergeants Morecocke 
and Ratliffe, and Private George James, Company H. 

In the Fourth, Captains Newton and Old, Lieutenant Hob- 
son and Adjutant Fontaine (seriously wounded). Sergeant 
Kimbrough, of Company G, deserves particular notice; 
wounded early in the day, he refused to leave the field. In the 
last charge he was the first to spring to the ground to open the 
fence. Then, dashing on at the head of the column, he was 
twice sabred over the head, his arm shattered by a bullet, cap- 
tured and carried over the river, when he escaped and walked 
back 12 miles to his camp. Lieutenant-Coloael Payne, com- 
manding, also mentions Privates Jos. Gilman, J. R. Gilman, 
Poindexter, Redd, Sydnor, Terry, and N. Priddy. 

In the Third, Captain Collins, Company H; Lieutenants 
Hill Carter and Jno. Lamb, of Company D; Lieutenant Stam- 
per of Company F; Lieutenant R. T. Hubbard, Company G; 
and First Lieutenant Hall, of Company C, (was twice wounded 
before he desisted from the charge, and, when retiring, re- 
ceived a third and still more severe wound, and was unable 
to leave the field). Adjutant H. B. McClellan is also particu- 
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larly commended for his bravery; Acting Sergeant-Major E. 
N. Price, Company K; Private Keech, Company I; and Bu- 
gler Drilling. Sergeant Betts, of Company C; Privates Young, 
Company B; Fowler, Company G, and Wilkins, of Company 
C, died as became brave men, in the front of the charge at the 
head of the column. 

In the Second, the commanding officer reports, “where so 
many behaved themselves with so much gallantry he does not 
like to discriminate.” 

In the First, Captain Jordan, Company C, and Lieutenant 
Cecil, Company K, (specially commended for reckless daring 
without a parallel). 

As coming under my own observation, I particularly noticed 
Colonel T. L. Rosser, of the Fifth, with his habitual coolness 
and daring, charging at the head of his regiment. 

Colonel James Drake, of the First, always ready at the right 
time and place. Colonel T. H. Owen, of Third, begging to 
be allowed to charge, again and again. Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. H. Payne, of the Fourth, unmindful of his former dread- 
ful wound, using his sabre with effect in hand-to-hand conflict, 
and the imperturable,_self-possessed Major Breckenridge, of 
the Second, whose boldness led him so far that he was cap- 
tured, his horse being shot. Colonel T. L. Munford of the 
Second, I regret to say, was President of a Court-Martial in 
Culpeper Courthouse, and did not know of the action in time 
to join his command until the fight was nearly over. I also 
commend for their behavior, Captain Tebbs, of the Second, and 
Captain Litchfield and Lieutenant Dorsey, of the First; also 
Major W. A. Morgan, of the First. 

My personal staff, Major Mason, Captains Ferguson and 
Bowling, Dr. J. B. Fontaine, and Lieutenants Lee, Ryals, and 
Minnegerode rendered great service by their accurate and 
quick transmission of orders, and by their conduct under fire. 
Surgeon Fontaine’s horse was killed under him, and my own 
was also shot; but through the generosity of Private Jno. H. 
Owings, Company K, First Virginia cavalry, attached to my 
headquarters, was quickly replaced by his. 
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The conduct of Couriers Owings, Lee, Nightengale, and 
Henry Shackelford, deserves the highest praise. 

The enemy’s loss was heavy. Besides leaving a number of 
his dead and wounded on the field, he carried off a large 
number on horses and in ambulances. 

We captured 29 prisoners—a captain, 2 lieutenants, and 
26 privates. My own loss was 11 killed, 88 wounded, 34 
taken prisoners, making aggregate of 133. 

In horses, 71 killed, 87 wounded, 12 captured, making aggre- 
gate loss of horses, 170. 

Among the killed, I deeply regret to report Major Puller, of 
the Fifth, and Lieutenant Harris, of the Fourth, both gallant 
and highly efficient officers—a heavy loss to their regiments 
and country. 

In conclusion, I desire especially to state that Major-General 
J. E. B. Stuart joined me before the fight commenced; was 
on the field the whole day, assisted immensely by his sagacious 
counsels, large experience, and by his usual daring and conspicu- 
ous example, in turning the fortunes of the day in our favor. 
We share with him the anguish and deep grief felt at the loss 
of the noble Pelham of his staff—an officer of the brightest 
promise for the future. 

Major Terrill of General Stuart’s staff, besides being active 
on the field, assisted the gallant Brethed in the management 
of the artillery. Captain Gilmer, Twelfth Virginia cavalry, a 
volunteer for the occasion on the Major-General’s statt, I also 
commend for his marked bravery and cool courage. 

I append a recapitulation of my loss. 


Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


Fitz. Lez, 
Brig.-Gen'l Comd’g. 
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Battle of Chancellorsville. 


Battle of Chancellorsville—Report of Major-General Stuart. 


ILTEADQUARTERS SECOND CorRpPs, 
Army oF NorTHERN VIRGINIA, 
May 6th, 1863. 
Brig.-Gen. R. H. Curtton, A. A. § T. G., 
Hd. Qrs. A. N. V.: 


GENERAL: I have the honor to submit, in advance of a de- 
tailed report, the following narrative of events connected with 
the battle of the Wilderness, May secoud, and of Chancellors- 
ville, May third, and events following: 

This corps, under its immortal leader, Lieut.-Gen. Jackson, 
attacked the enemy on his right, turning his right flank by the 
turnpike road, at Melzie Chancellor’s, two miles above Chan- 
cellorsville, making the attack late in the evening, after an 
arduous and necessarily circuitous march from the plank road, 
two miles below Chancellorsville. The enemy had a fine posi- 
tion, and if time had been given him to recover from his first 
surprise and mass troops on that front, it would have been a 
difficult task to dislodge them; but Jackson’s. entire corps, 
both when marching and when in position, had been pur- 
posely screened from view by the cavalry of Fitz. Lee’s bri- 
gade—an important duty, which he performed with great 
skill and address. The attack was thus, in a measure, a sur- 
prise. The enemy’s line of entrenchments was carried, and 
his legions driven in confusion from the field. It was already 
dark when I sought Gen. Jackson, and proposed, as there ap- 
peared nothing else for me to do, to take some cavalry and 
infantry over and hold the Ely’s ford. He approved the propo- 
sition, and I had already gained the heights overlooking the 
ford, where was a Jarge number of camp fires, when Capt. 
Adams, of Gen. A. P. Hill’s staff, reached me post haste, and 
informed me of the sad calamities which for the time deprived 
the troops of the leadership of both Jackson and Hill, and the 
urgent demand for me to come and take command as quickly 
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as possible. I rode with rapidity back five miles, determined 
to press the pursuit already so gloriously begun. Gen. Jack- 
son had gone to the rear, but Gen. A. P. Hill was still on the 
ground, and formally turned over the command tome. I sent 
also a staff officer to Gen. Jackson to inform him that I would 
cheerfully carry out any instructions he would give, and pro- 
ceeded immediately to the front, which I reached at 10 P. M. 
I found, upon reaching it, A. P. Hill’s division in front, under 
Heth, with Lane’s, McGowan’s, Archer’s and Heth’s brigades 
on the right of the road, within half a mile of Chancellors- 
ville, near the apex of the ridge, and Pender’s and Thomas’ 
on the left. I found that the enemy had made an attack on 
our right flank, but were repulsed. The fact, however, that 
the attack was made, and at night, made me apprehensive of 
a repetition of it, and necessitated throwing back the right 
wing so as to meet it. I was also informed that there was 
much corfusion on the right, owing to the fact that some 
troops mistook friends for the enemy, and fired upon them. 
Knowing that an advance under such circumstances would be 
extremely hazardous, much against my inclination I felt bound 
to wait for daylight. Gen. Jackson had also sent me word to 
use my own discretion. The Commanding-General was with 
the right wing of the army, with which I had no communica- 
tion, except by a very circuitous and uncertain route. I nev- 
ertheless sent a dispatch to inform him of the state of affairs, 
and rode around the lines, restoring order, imposing silence 
and making arrangements for the attack early next day. I 
sent Col. E. P. Alexander, senior officer of artillery, to select 
and occupy with artillery, positions along the line bearing upon 
the enemy’s position, with which duty he was engaged all night. 
At early dawn Trimble’s division composed the second line 
and Rodes’ division the third. The latter had his rations on 
the spot, and as his men were entirely without food, was ex- 
tremely anxious to issue. I was disposed to wait a short time 
for this purpose; but when, as preliminary to an attack, I or- 
dered the right of the first line to swing around and come per- 
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pendicular to the road, the order was misunderstood for an 
order to attack, and that part of the line became engaged. I 
ordered the whole line to advance and the second and third 
lines to follow. As the sun lifted the mist that shrouded the 
field, it was discovered that the ridge on the extreme right 
was a fine position for concentrating artillery. I immediately 
ordered thirty pieces to that point, and under the happy effects 
of the battalion system, it was done quickly. The effect of 
this fire upon the enemy’s batteries was superb. In the mean 
time the enemy was pressing our left with infantry, and all the 
reinforcements I could obtain were sent there. Colquitt’s 
brigade, of Trimble’s division, ordered first to the right, was 
directed to the left to support Pender. Iverson’s brigade, of 
the second line, was also engaged there, and the three lines 
were more or less merged into one line of battle, and reported 
hard pressed. Urgent requests were sent for reinforcements, 
and notices that ‘the troops were out of ammunition, &c. I 
ordered that the ground must be held at all hazards; if neces- 
sary, with the bayonet. About this time, also, our right con- 
nected with Anderson’s left, relieving all anxiety on that sub- 
ject. I was now anxious to mass infantry on the left, to push 
the enemy there, and sent every available regiment to that 
point. About 8 o’clock A. M., the works of the enemy 
directly in front of our right were stormed; but the enemy’s 
forces retiring from the line facing Anderson, which our bat- 
teries enfiladed, caused our troops to abandon these works, the 
enemy coming in their rear. It was stormed a second time, 
when I discovered the enemy making a flank movement to 
the left of the road for the purpose of dislodging our forces, 
and hastened to change the front of a portion of our line to 
meet this attack; but the shortness of the time and the deaf- 
ening roar of artillery prevented the execution of this move- 
ment, and our line again retired. The third time it was taken 
I made disposition of a portion of Ramseur’s brigade to pro- 
tect the left flank. Artillery was pushed forward to the crest, 
sharpshooters were posted in a house in advance, and in a few 
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moments Chancellorsville was ours, (10 o’clock, A. M.) The 
enemy retired towards Ely’s ford, the road to United States’ 
ford branching one half mile west of Chancellorsville. 

In this hotly contested battle the enemy had strong works 
on each side of the road, those on the commanding ridge being 
heavily defended by artillery. The night, also, had given him 
time to mass his troops to meet this attack; but the desperate 
valor of Jackson’s corps overcame every obstacle, and drove 
the enemy to his new line of defence, which his engineers had 
constructed in his rear, ready for occupation, at the intersec. 
tion of the Ely’s ford and United States ford roads. Gen. 
Anderson’s division, of the right wing, arrived upon the field 
comparatively fresh. I* set about reforming my command, 
with a view to a renewal of the attack, when the Command. 
ing-General received intelligence that the enemy had crossed 
at Fredericksburg, and taken Marye’s hill. An aide-de-camp 
of Gen. Sedgwick, captured by Col. Wickhfam’s regiment on 
the right near Banks’ ford, reported two corps under com- 
mand of Sedgwick. The Commanding-General decided to 
hold Hooker, beaten as he was, in his works, with Jackson’: 
corps, and detach enough of other forces to turn on Sedgwick. 
The success of this strategy enabled him again to con- 
centrate to force Hooker’s position; and arrangements were 
made for attack with this corps on the morning of the 6th 
(Wednesday); but before it was begun our skirmishers found 
the enemy’s works abandoned, and, pressing. forward to the 
river, captured many prisoners. The enemy had another 
work, two miles in rear of the other, which was also aban- 
doned. This region of country is known as “The Wilder- 
ness.” Rapid pursuit in such a country is an impossibility, 
where the enemy takes care to leave his trains beyond the 
Rappahannock, and avails himself, as he does, of the appli- 
ances of art, labor and natural obstacles, to delay his pursuers. 
In this battle, in which the enemy’s main force was attacked 
in chosen positions, he was driven entirely from the field, and 
finally fled across the river. Our troops behaved with the 
greatest heroism. 
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I desire to call the attention of the Commanding-General 
to the fact that I was called to the command at 10 o’clock at 
night, on the batte-field, of the corps d’armee led so long by 
the immortal Jackson, in the midst of a night attack made by 
the enemy, without any knowledge of the ground, the posi- 
tion of our forces, or the plans thus far pursued, and without 
an officer left in the corps above the rank of Bridadier-Gene- 
ral. Under these disadvantages the attack was renewed the 
next morning and prosecuted to a successful issue. Major- 
General A. P. Hill, who had the misfortune to be wounded 
soon after the command devolved upon him, remained near 
the field next day, notwithstanding his wound, for which I was 
very grateful, for circumstances might have arisen making his 
presence necessary. 

To the generals of divisions and brigades I feel greatly in- 
Jebted for the hearty co-operation, zeal and support accorded 
to me by all to the fullest extent of their ability. The field 
officers and others I hope to particularize hereafter in a de- 
tailed report, when the data is collected, as well as mention 
specially the various officers serving on my staff with marked 
distinction during the day. 

I labored under great disadvantages in having none of Gen. 
Jackson’s staff: with me until after the action began, and then 
only Major A. S. Pendleton, who, however, behaved with 
great heroism and efficiency when he did join me. 

Our losses were heavy; the enemy’s heavier. In Sunday’s 
battle, Brigadier-Generals Ramseur, Heth and McGowan were 
wounded, and Paxton killed. Heth and Ramseur, though 
painfully wounded, persisted in retaining command to the 
close of the fight. Their heroic conduct will be specially 
mentioned in the report proper. The casualties of the corps 
I have not the means of knowing, as, before the returns were 
completed, I relinquished the command to Major-General A. 
P. Hill, in pursuance to the orders of the Commanding-Gen- 
eral; but the division and brigade commanders were ordered 
to submit, through me, their reports of the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville. 
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The cavalry was well managed by Brigadier-General Fitz, 
Lee, who seized Ely’s ford and held the road to within two 
miles of Chancellorsville, driving the enemy’s cavalry from 
the former place. His men, without rations or forage, dis. 
played a heroism rarely met with under any circumstances; 
and, guarding the two flanks, accomplished an indispensable 
part of the great success which God vouchsafed to us. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

_ Your obedient servant, 


J. E. B. Stuart, 
Maj.-Gen. Comd’g. 





General S. D. Lee’s Report of the Siege of Vicksburg. 


[The following important and valuable report has never been published, so 
far as we have been able to ascertain, and we give it from the original MS. of 
its accomplished author. ] 


IIp. Qrs. 2p Bric., StEvENson’s Division, 
Demopo.is, ALABAMA, July 25th, 1863. 
Sir: , 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
part taken in our operations during the siege‘of Vicksburg, 
by the troops under my command, consisting of the Twen- 
tieth Alabama regiment, Col. J. W. Jarrot; Twenty-third Ala- 
bama regiment, Col. F. K. Beck; Thirtieth Alabama regiment, 
Col. C. M. Shelly; Thirty-first Alabama regiment, Lt.-Col. T. 
M. Arrington; Forty-sixth Alabama regiment, Capt. Geo. E. 
Brewer; Waul’s Texas legion, Col. T. N. Waul; Waddell’s 
battery, Capt. J. F. Waddell; Drew’s battery, Lieut. W. J. 
Duncan; the Hudson battery, Lieut. Trentham; Capt. Haynes’ 
company, First Louisianna artillery, and a section of the Vai- 
den artillery, Lieut. Collins. 

On the morning of the 17th of May, our works on Big Black 
bridge having been carried by the enemy, our army was or- 
dered to retire to our entrenchments around Vicksburg. My 
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prigade was ordered to cover the retreat across the river after 
the works were carried, and was accordingly posted along the 
banks for that purpose, where it remained until relieved by 
Baldwin’s brigade, Smith’s division, which brought up the 
rear. By an error in the transmission of an order, the Twen- 
ty-third Alabama regiment, Col. F. K. Beck, remained at the 
bridge after Baldwin’s brigade had been withdrawn, and gal- 
lantly engaged the enemy during the entire day, leaving its 
position about midnight and joining the brigade at Vicksburg. 
The city of Vicksburg was invested on the 18th of May—the 
enemy having regularly surrounded it, and commenced their 
parallel approaches. The position occupied by my brigade 
was immediately to the right of the railroad, with its left rest- 
ing on that road. All the knolls in front of my line were at 
once seized by the enemy, and batteries erected thereon for 
their artillery, their sharpshooters in the meantime keeping 
up a continous and annoying fire. On the 19th, 20th, and 21st 
of May, the enemy’s forces were massed under cover of their 
artillery and sharpshooters’ fire, in the ravines a few hundred 
yards in front of our lines. At about 10 A. M. on the 22d,a 
gallant assault was made upon our works from the right of 
my position to the extreme left of our line on the river. The 
assault upon my front was a determined one, but was hand- 
somely repulsed, with considerable loss to the enemy. They 
succeeded, however, in carrying an angle of the work imme- 
diately to the right of the railroad, and in planting two colors 
upon the parapet, which remained there for several hours. 
The angle was finally assaulted and carried by a gallant band 
of Waul’s Texas legion, under command of the intrepid Lt.- 
Col. E W. Pettus, Twentieth Alabama regiment. This brave 
officer, assisted by Major Steele and Capt. Bradly of the legion 
and the heroic Texans, captured the colors of the enemy and 
about fifty prisoners, including-a lieutenant-colonel. A more 
daring feat has not been performed during the war, and too 
much praise cannot be awarded to everyone engaged in it. 
All the troops under my command behaved well during the 
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assault, and inflicted severe loss upon the enemy. Waul’s 
Texas legion particularly distinguished itself under its brave 
colonel, by its coolness and gallantry, as did also a portion of 
Col. Dockerie’s Arkansas regiment. The Twentieth, Twenty- 
third, and Thirty-first Alabama regiments attracted my atten- 
tion by their good conduct during the day. The above-men- 
tioned commands are those which particularly came under my 
personal observation during the assault. From the 22d of 
May, the enemy seemed to have abandoned the idea of carry- 
ing our works by assault, and from that time commenced 
pushing their works gradually, but industriously, towards ours, 
up to the 4th of July, when the city was surrendered—at which 
time their trenches, at several points on my line, were within 
thirty feet of our works. As each of their ditches was com- 
pleted it was filled with sharpshooters, who kept up a con- 
tinous fire upon our lines. The enemy had, also, from fifteen 
to thirty pieces of artillery in front of my line, which kept up 
a heavy fire both night and day. The fire from their small 
arms commenced generally about one-half hour before day- 
light, and continued until about dark in the evening. There 
was no relief whatever to our men, who were confined for 
forty-seven days in their narrow trenches, without any oppor- 
tunity for moving about, as there was during the day a per- 
fect rain of minnie balls, which prevented any one from show- 
ing the least portion of his person, while at night, in conse- 
quence of the proximity of the enemy, it was impossible for 
the men to leave their position for any length of time. After 
about the 10th day of the siege the men lived on about one- 
half rations, and on even less than that towards its close. 
During the whole time the troops under my command exhib- 
ited cheerfulness and good spirit, feeling confident that they 
would finally be relieved. Physically they were much weak- 
ened by their arduous duties and poor rations, and at the time 
of the surrender I did not consider more than one-half of my 
men able to undergo the fatigues of the field. 
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The officers who particularly attracted my attention were 
Col. Garrott, Twentieth Alabama, the pure patriot and gallant 
soldier who was killed on the 17th of June, while in the fear- 
less discharge of his duties. Respected and loved by all who 
knew him, a more attentive and vigilant officer was not in our 
service. Col. T: N. Waul, commanding Texas legion, by his 
dashing gallantry and coolness inspired every one areund him 
with confidence, and handled his legion with skill. Cols. Beck 
and Shelly were particularly brave and vigilant. Col. Pettus, 
Twentieth Alabama, won the admiration of every one by his 
daring on the 22d of May, and by his uniform good conduct 
during the remainder of the siege. Lt.-Cols. Smith, Thirtieth 
Alabama, Arrington, Thirty-first Alabama; Timmons and 

, of Waul’s Texas legion; Maj. Mattisin, Thirty-first Ala- 
bama; Capts. Francis, Thirtieth Alabama, and Brewer, Forty- 
sixth Alabama; Captains Waddell and Haynes, and Lieuts. 
Duncan and Collins, commanding batteries and sections of ar- 
tillery, were gallant and vigilant. Major Jno. J. Reeve, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General of the division, was with me on-the 
lines on several occasions, and particularly attracted my atten- 
tion by his daring and coolness during the assault on the 22d. 
Capt. Conway, the engineer in charge of the work on my line, 
was active and energetic in the discharge of his duties, and 
was unceasing in his efforts during night and day to check the 
approach of the enemy. 

Of my personal staff I would mention the uniform, cool, and 
gallant conduct of Capt. Wm. Elliott, Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, who was always at the post of danger inspiring confidence 
by his example. Capt. W. H. Johnson and Lt. H. N. Martin, 
acting aides-de-camp, and Capt. Curell and Lt. Underhill, 
volunteer aides-de-camp, behaved with gallantry during the 
siege. I would also mention Mr. West, who was serving on 
my staff; my orderly, L. B. Murphey, Forty-sixth Alabama 
regiment, and my couriers, Hill and J. M. Simpson, who were 
always gallant and at their posts. 


2 
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The report of casualities in the different regiments and com- 
panies cannot yet be furnished, as the reports have not been 
received from their respective commanders. 

Yours respectfully, 
8. D. Lez, 
Brigadier-General. 
Official : 
Hi. B. Ler, First Lieutenant and A. D. C. 





Defence of Batteries Gregg and Whitworth, and the Evacuation of 
Petersburg. 


By Maj.-Gen. C. M. Witcox. 


[We give from the pen of a gallant participant still another account of 
the heroic defence of Battery Gregg, together with other matters pertaining to 


those stirring scenes. ] 


The January and February numbers of the Southern His- 
torical Society Papers contain accounts of the attack, defence 
and capture of Fort Gregg, April 2, 1865, called at the time 
Battery Gregg. The first mentioned number has the report 
of Brig.-Gen. James H. Lane, accompanied by several letters: 
one of his own addressed to myself, and one from each of the 
following named officers of his brigade, Lieut. Geo. H. Snow, 
Lieut. F. B. Craige, and Lieut. A. B. Howard, of the Thirty- 
third North Carolina, and one from Lieut. D. M. Rigler, Thir- 
ty-seventh North Carolina regiment; there is also a short 
extract from a letter of Col. R. V. Cowan, Thirty-third North 
Carolina, addressed to Gen. Lane, refering, as do the other 
mentioned leters, to this fight. 

In the February number, the editor refers to what is stated 
in the previous number, and “that all may be heard and with 
the view of getting at the truth,” publishes,an account of this 
affair, from a “Soldier’s Story of the late war, by Napier 
Bartlett.” Many and conflicting statements of this Battery 
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Gregg fight, have at various times appeared in newspapers, 
periodicals and histories, all differing and more or less inaccu- 
rate, but none varying more widely from the truth than those 
of the two historians, Cooke and Swinton. The former, page 
445 of his Life of Gen. Lee says: “ The forts, especially Gregg, 
made a gallant resistance. This work was defended by 250 men 
of Harris’ Mississippi brigade, and they fought until their num- 
bers were reduced to 30, killing or wounding 500 of the 
enemy. The forts were taken at last, and the Federals ad- 
vanced towards the city. In this attack fell the eminent sol- 
dier, Gen. A. P. Hill, whose record had been so illustrious, 
and whose good fortune it was to thus terminate his life while 
the Southern flag still floated.” The errors of this writer are, 
Ist, there were not 250 men in Battery Gregg on the occasion 
referred to; 2d, they were not all of Harris’ Mississippi brigade; 
8d, Gen. Hill did not fall at it, but several hours before, and 
beyond Pickerell’s house, on the Boydton plank road, and on 
west side of the road; 4th, the number of men in the battery 
was not reduced to thirty. 

Swinton, page 603, Army of the Potomac says: “ The attack 
was directed against Forts Gregg and Alexander,” the last men- 
tioned was called Battery Whitworth, “two strong enclosed 
works;” he then repeats Cooke’s errors as to the composition 
of the command that held and defended Battery Gregg, but 
falls into one not found in Cooke; “the other, Fort Alexander,” 
meaning Whitworth, “found no such defenders and readily 
fell.” Battery Whitworth was held by just as true, brave, and 
devoted men as their comrades in Battery Gregg; it was not 
captured by the enemy, but evacuated by my orders when 
Gregg fell; the command in it, at least the infantry, were all 
of Harris’ brigade; these and the troops outside of and near 
Gregg fell back to the main line around Petersburg, near a 
mile in rear, and were not annoyed or pursued by the enemy. 
Among the troops that retired at this time were Cox’s North 
Carolina brigade, that had been thrown out from the main 
line, its right connecting with my left several hundred yards 
to the left of Gregg. 
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Inasmuch as I was present at the time, and gave the order 
to occupy both batteries, Gregg and Whitworth, and made 
such other disposition of the small number of men at my dis. 
posal as was believed would best answer the purpose in view, 
and finally, when this was accomplished, directed the with. 
drawal to the main line in rear, and as my official report has 
never been published, I will now give some of the facts con. 
nected with the defence of these two batteries. Before doing 
so, however, it would be well to refer briefly to our line that 
was exterior to the main or Petersburg line on this part of 
our very widely extended field, and to state in what manner they 
were held, going somewhat into the details of the military 
operations of the few days preceding April second. 

Early in October, 1864, Heth’s division and two brigades, 
Lane’s and McGowan’s, of my division, were placed in posi- 
tion with orders to entrench, the line being east ot the Boyd- 
ton plank road, which ran to Dinwiddie Courthouse. The 
left of the line was near where this road crossed Old Town 
creek, and some two hundred yards east of the road, and little 
less than a mile from the lines around Petersburg; the right 


rested on Hatcher’s run, a mile below Burgess’ mill, this being 
at the crossing of the run by the Dinwiddie Courthouse road. 
This new line guarded the road—Boydton plank road—over 
which we received supplies from Hicksford, on the Weldon 
railroad, in rear or south of the point where the Federal line 


- 


crossed this road. 

March 27th, General Grant withdrew all save a small force 
from the north side of James river, and on the 29th moved 
the bulk of his army towards the extreme right of our lines, 
then resting below Burgess’ mill. General Lee shifted to his 
extreme right Pickett’s division and part of that of Bushrod 
Johnson’s, March 29th; then took position beyond Burgess’ 
mill and to the right of the road and nearly parallel with the 
White Oak road. 10 P. M., McCrae’s brigade, of Heth’s divi- 
sion, and McGowan’s bridade, of my division, were moved 
from the line covering the Boydton plank road to the vicinity 
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of Burgess’ mill, halting on the north side of Hatcher’s run. 
These brigades had moved under direction of General Heth. 
The march was toilsome and fatiguing, the night excessively 
dark, and the road muddy from heavy rain then-falling in tor- 
rents. Artillery was heard in direction of Petersburg, at 
times intermingled with small arms. On the lines at various 
points the dark clouds were made visible occasionally by rock- 
ets sent up from the two lines. Early the next morning— 
0th—these brigades were moved across the run and placed 
in line to the right of the road and at right angles to it, along 
a line partially entrenched. Skirmishers that had covered 
heir front, whence they had moved, remained; they were 
thus weakened by about 150 men each. McCrae’s brigade 
o the left of MeGowan’s, and Bushrod Jonhson’s divison, or 
a part of it, on his (McGowan’s) right. In this new position 
he line of skirmishers became involved in a brisk fire as soon 
is posted. Scale’s brigade, of my division, was moved from 
he right of the Petersburg lines to Burgess’ mill, and occu- 
ied a line on both sides of the road. General Lee was early 
in the morning present on this part of the lines. These 
roops, save Scale’s, were moved or extended farther to the 
right, their line being nearly parallel with the general direc- 
ion of Hatcher’s run. It rained very hard all day and most 
of the night. Late in the afternoon the Thirteenth and Thirty- 
eighth North Carolina regiments, of Scale’s brigade, under 
command of Colonel Ashford, of the latter, were ordered for- 
ward to dislodge the enemy from a piece of woods close in 
front. This involved a sharp fight. The enemy were driven 
out with a loss of quite a number of prisoners. The Hon. 
Thomas Conley,* member of the English Parliament, and my 
guest at the time, was present with General Lee. 





*This genial and warm-hearted stranger was in our midst during the last 
days of the defence of Richmond and Petersburg. I had met him in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, a few weeks before, and on-the eve of returning to the army. 
Gov. Vance introduced us, and requested me to look after him. He had run 
the blockade on the Owl, destined for Wilmington. On coming within easy 
range of Fort Fisher, the Confederate flag was not seen, but in its place waved 
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Colonel Ashford was wounded, and on his return was com- 
plimented by the Commanding-General. This spirited affair 
enabled us to advance our skirmish line considerably. The 
Fifth and Sixth corps, of the Union army, bivonaced the night 
of the 30th facing Hatcher’s run; one of Warren’s—Fifth 
corps—divisions on the west side of the Boydton plank road, 
Early the following morning—31st—Warren moved farther to 
his left—west—approached quite near the White Oak road, 
and was assailed with such spirit by Gen. McGowan, in com- 
mand of his own and Gracie’s brigades, of Johnson’s division, 
soon reinforced by Hunton’s brigade, of Pickett’s division, 
that he was driven back a mile, when, being reinforced bya 
division of the Second corps, which attacked the Confederates 





the stars and stripes. It had been captured a few days before. The Owl 
made its escape, and landed Mr. Conley and two other passengers a short dis- 
tance below, from which place Raleigh was reached without difficulty. On 
board the Owl was a full set of horse equipments, saddle, bridle, &., for Gen. 
Lee and each member of his staff, presents from Mr. Conley. They were 
never received. We reached Richmond together. He was kindly received, and 
seemed much gratified at it. He made me three visits in my winter quarters 
near Petersburg, called to see Gen. Lee, dined with him, and secured one of 
his photographs. He was greatly delighted when I asked him to ride with me 
along my skirmish line. On much of the line the Federal skirmishers were in 
sight. On his last visit, he witnessed the collision between Col. Ashford, com- 
manding two North Carolina regiments, and a small force of the enemy. This 
pleased him so much that he offered his services to me for the coming cam- 
paign, and said if I would permit him he would remain with me until its 
close. I accepted his tender of service, and told him I would make him one 
of my volunteer aids. He thanked me, and asked if I would let him go under 
fire. I replied that it would hardly be possible for him to escape being under 
fire. He said he would return to Richmond, get his baggage and report to 
me early Monday morning. He left me Saturday evening. Our lines were 
broken next morning, and the army retired towards Appomattox Courthouse, 
8 P. M. Iwasin New York ten days after the surrender, on my way to Texas, 
a paroled prisoner; met Conley the first night. He gave an amusing account 
of his leaving Richmond in the night and his difficulties in reaching the Bal- 
timore and Ohio railroad. He urged me to go to Ireland with him, and sup- 
posing I wanted money, offered me his purse freely. He was eccentric in the 
dress he wore on the streets and about camp. He had all the vivacity, and much 
of the wit and humor peculiar to his race. I was much pained when I heard 
of his death a few years since. 
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in flank, while he fought them in front, he forced them back 
to their original lines, the most of the day being consumed in 
the battle. The attack was made about 10.30 A. M. Late in 
the afternoon Sheridan, who had advanced to the immediate 
vicinity of Five Forks, was driven back by Pickett to Din- 
widdie Courthouse. 

During most of the day, while the fighting was severe far- 
ther to the right, there was a very heavy skirmish going on 
about Burgess’ mill, and on Cooke’s brigade, near where the 
line intersected Hatcher’s run, below the mill, and on Lane’s 
brigade, to the left of Cooke. It was so heavy and threaten- 
ing about the mill that Gen. Heth sent to me for a brigade, I 
being in charge of the lines from the run back to near Peters- 
burg; but the firing increasing on my own front, and being 
probably heard and properly os saenieeanee by him, he sent me 
the note below: 

‘“‘ HEADQUARTERS, &C., 
“ March 31, 1865. 
“Gen. WiLcox, Commanding, &c. : 
“Maj.-Gen. Heth directs me to say that you must not 


‘compromise your line. He wants the brigade sent for by Maj. 
Starke, but you must be the judge as to whether or not you 
can spare it. 


“Respectfully, 
“W. H. Pater, 
** Assist. Adjutant-General.” 


This left me free to choose between two evils, each equally 
dangerous; we, Gen. Heth and myself, were too weak to sup- 
port the one, the other, or to maintain our own line if attacked 
with force and spirit. The brigade was not sent. At this time 
I was holding a line three or four miles long, with Cooke’s, 
Davis’, and McComb’s brigades of Heth’s division, and Lane’s 
and Thomas’ of my division; on parts of my line the men 
were in one thin line ten feet apart, and no where was it held 
by men in double ranks. Col. Richardson, of the artillery, 
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was wounded seriously to-day on the line held by Davis’ bri- 
gade; and near the same place and time my horse was wounded 
twice.* 

The effect of the spirited fighting of McGowan, that forced 
Warren back upon Gravelly run, and the driving of Sheridan 
back to Dinwiddie Courthouse by Picket, was the cause, ac- 
cording to Mr. Swinton, of such anxiety at headquarters of 
the Army of the Potomac as to lead to the determination to 
withdraw the Second and Fifth corps, in order to hold, if pos- 
sible, the line of the Boydton plank road and Gravelly run— 
Ord and Humphreys to hold the run. This was abandoned, 
according to Swinton, at the suggestion of Gen. Warren, who 
proposed to move towards Dinwiddie Courthouse and make a 
combined attack with Sheridan the following morning. 

Sheridan having been forced back to Dinwiddie Courthouse, 
after dark Pickett withdrew, and retired upon Five Forks, 
several miles to the right of our lines, extending from Bur- 
gess’ mill. The following morning, April 1st, our cavalry 
pickets confronting Sheridan were driven in. The Federal cav- 
alry following towards Five Forks, was joined by Warren— 
Fifth corps—before 8 A. M. The cavalry delayed Sheridan a 
good deal, but he reached the vicinity of the Forks by 2:30 








* This note was from a lady, a refugee, at the time living in Petersburg; 
her home was on the south side of James river, below City Point some distance. 
It was in the Federal line, and had been despoiled by the soldiers. She sought 
safety in Petersburg. Knowing the excitement that prevailed in Petersburg 
during our final operations about it, I sent couriers with short notes, giving 
the exact condition of affairs. This was in reply to one of such notes: 


‘« PETERSBURG, April 1, 1865. 

“Your ‘bulletin’ was more than usually interesting and acceptable. We 
had heard nothing reliable to-day, and every body is looking a little sad. We 
are very sorry to hear your horse was wounded. Don’t let them get the South- 
side railroad. They are too near us now. I am sure if all will do their duty 
the enemy can be kept off. At this time no one should know such a word as 
fail. Hoping for brighter intelligence, and cordial wishes for your safety and 
success, in which all unite, 


“‘T am truly yours, - 
“M. I. W.” 
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P.M. About 4 P.M. a combined and simultaneous attack 
was made, the infantry moving against Pickett’s left and rear, 
whilst dismounted cavalry assailed him in front. The attack 
succeeded. The position was carried with the loss of valua- 
ble lives, many prisoners and all of the artillery. Our extreme 
right was crushed. The extent of the disaster was not generally 
known till late the next day. 

All during the night of April 1st the enemy’s batteries 
around Petersburg kept up an almost incessant cannonade, 
solid shot and shell whizzing through the air and bursting in 
every direction, at times equal in brilliancy to a vivid meteoric 
display.* 

The infantry pickets were also wide awake and kept up 
much more than their usual firing. About day-light it was 





*This note is from the same lady: 
. “APRIL 2D, 1865, 12 o’clock M. 

‘ The greastest excitement prevailsevery whereand with every body this morn- 
ing. No one but the young people slept at all last night. The shelling was 
very severe from 11 P. M. till 6} o’clock. About breakfast time they fired the 
warehouses and tobacco. Since then they have beenshelling very horribly. The 
shells are whistling around us every few minutes—one has just struck nearly 
opposite to us. I am so sorry the enemy has gained any advantage. Every 
kind of rumor in circulation ; people are flying in every direction; we all try 
and keep composed. The enemy came under the bank of the river and sur- 
prised and took a portion of two companies of the Thirteenth Virginia infantry— 
they were retaken with slight loss on our side this morning. General Gordon 
sent word about an hour ago that he can hold his lines. General Walker has 
sent one of his brigades to the support of General Grimes. They hold a salient 
of ours at or near the Wilcox house. I hear that General Harris has come 
over and been sent to retake it. We have just heard General Hill is quite se- 
riously wounded. Mrs. H. is very much excited, much more than any of us. 
I trust Colonel Pegram has not been killed, as reported. 

‘The ambulance committee have reached here from Richmond. E., M., and 
8. unite in kindest regards for you, and say you must take good care of yourself. 

“With kindest, &c., your sincere friend, 
<M. £..W. 
‘General WILcox. 


*« Please let us know if they will evacuate Petersburg to-night.” 


Written in reply to one from myself reporting that our lines had been broken, 
and telling of the disaster at Five Forks. 
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heard, and of such volume as to make the impression that it 
was not a mere skirmish-line engagement. I started for the 
lines, and on reaching the vicinity of Battery Gregg met a 
few of my men coming tothe rear. They reported that our lines 
had been broken. Portions of Thomas’ and Lane’s brigades 
were in and near Batteries Gregg and Whitworth. I learned 
that the lines had been pierced on Lane’s front near Bois- 
seau’s house and at a point to his right. Most of the enemy 
had turned to their left, sweeping up every thing as far as 
Hatcher’s run; part had filed to their right and had driven our 
thin line back; not, however, without suffering seriously. Gen. 
Wright, commanding the Sixth corps, informed me subse- 
quently that he lost 1,200 men in getting over the line. The 
enemy had reached the plank road in smalt numbers. One of 
Lane’s regiments was forced back to the Southside road. The 
enemy were seen along our captured lines and on the plank 
road. lLane’s and Thomas’ men were reformed—in all about 
600— moved forward in good spirits, and recaptured the lines 
to the vicinity of Boisseaun’s house, together with the artillery 
in the different batteries along it. This was reported to Gen, 
Lee. 

Col. Venable, aide-de-camp to Gen. Lee, soon joined me with 
a message that Harris’ brigade would report in a few minutes; 
it numbers little over 500 muskets. Heavy masses of the 
enemy were soon seen moving foward from their entrenched 
lines in a direction that crossed ours near the Carnes’ house. 
It was useless to attempt engaging them with the force I had; 
Harris was, therefore, ordered foward a little beyond the 
Bank’s house, advanced skirmishers, but with orders not to 
become engaged with his line of battle. It was the purpose 
to delay the forward movement of the enemy as much as pos- 
sible, in order that troops from the north side of the James 
river might arrive and fill the gap between the right of our 
main Petersburg lines and the Appomattox.* 





* The enemy had withdrawn from the north side of the James river all but 
a small force on the 27th ult., but General Longstreet had not learned of it in 
time to render any assistance up to this date. : 
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The enemy moving by the flank, crossed the Boydton plank 
road near the Pickerell house, north of it; then continuing 
the march across an open field of six or eight hundred yards 
halted, faced to the right, and preparatory to their advance, 
fired a few rounds from a battery. Several pieces of artillery 
were placed in rear of Harris, and opened fire on the enemy 
over a mile distant; they moved forward unchecked, and but 
little annoyed by this fire. 

The fragments of Thomas’ and Lane’s brigades were with- 
drawn; a portion placed in the plank road, here deeply worn, 
and extending to the left, connected at Old Town creek with 
the right of Brig-Gen. Cox’s North Carolina brigade; this 
was partially entrenched.* A second detachment from these 
brigades was posted on the lines beyond or east of the Boyd- 
ton plank road, and about 200 yards from Battery Gregg, this 
part of the line being along the bank of Old Town creek. 
The enemy had placed a battery supported with infantry near 
a house in a field seven or eight hundred yards beyond the 
creek, It had been posted so as to have Gregg and Whitworth 


in the same line, and shots that passed over the former could 
and did strike the latter, four or five hundred yards beyond. 

The lines of battle of the enemy, imposing from their num- 
bers and strength, advanced. Slowly but steadily our artil- 
lery—that in rear of Harris’ brigade—was withdrawn, and 
the brigade, after a slight skirmish, retired. 





*The following note from General Cox will show how weak we were. I had 
written to him to request that he have his skirmish line connect with mine: 


‘“BatTery 45, Hp. Qrs. BRIGADE, 
‘“‘ April 2d, 1865. 

“GENERAL: Your note was received; I will have my skirmish line connected 
with yours. The enemy are massing heavily on my left. My men are now 
deployed at 20 feet. 1 will, therefore, be compelled to move to my left, and 
wish that you would extend your line to this battery, in order to keep up a 
proper connection. As you are aware, it is of vital importance that this line 
should be held. 


“T am, respectfully, 
‘Ww. M. Cox, 


“« Brigadier-General.”” 
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It was now that a little detachment was ordered to occupy 
Battery Gregg. It was made up of two pieces of artillery,* and 
in all about 200 men, the infantry being composed of detach- 
ments from Thomas’, Lane’s and Harris’ brigades; the num- 
ber from Thomas’ brigade, as now remembered, being less 
than that from either of the other two. The most of Harris’ 
brigade was ordered to Battery Whitworth. In this were 
three pieces of artillery. Gen. Harris was in command at 
Whitworth. At the time the detachments were placed in 
Gregg I did not know who was the ranking officer; did not 
regard it of much consequence, as I had determined to re- 
main either in it or near it. I was in Gregg about 10 minutes. 
Saw that it had as many men as could fire conveniently. 
Extra ammunition was supplied, and the little detachments or- 
dered to hold these two batteries to the last. Battery Gregg 
was a detached luneiie, with a ditch eight or ten feet deep, 
about the same width, and the parapet of corresponding height 
and thickness. The guns were in barbette; its gorge was 
closed with palisades, and these with loop-holes, I believe. 
It was the intention to have connected these two batteries 
with a rifle trench, and earth had been excavated for a dis- 
tance of thirty yards, commencing at the right end of the pali- 
sading of Gregg. The connection was never made; but it was 
by means of the parapet of this short, unfinished trench, that 
the enemy reached the crest of Battery Gregg. As the ene- 
my’s attacking forces advanced, a few guns on the main lines 
at Battery 45, the two guns in Gregg, and the three in Whit- 
worth delivered a rapid fire. The enemy’s battery in the open 
field beyond Old Town creek was in the meantime directing 
a brisk and well-directed fire upon Gregg and Whitworth. 
The enemy’s front line coming within good range, the mus- 
ketry from the two little garrisons began, and with decided 
effect, to be easily seen. This inspired with increased courage 
our men, greatly diminished in numbers. The enemy drew 
nearer, but close in front of Whitworth were the cabins of a bri- 





* Washington Artillery I believe; of what battery do not remember. 
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gade that had passed the winterthere. Our men set these on fire, 
and the enemy attacking this part of the line, halted near by. 
Against Gregg, however, they continued to advance, nearer and 
nearer, till they were within less than sixty yards. The two guns 
in it ceased firing; those on the main line also. The three in 
Whitworth were withdrawn without any authority from myself, 
and the enemy’s battery beyond Old Town creek was forced 
to desist, their own troops being between it and Gregg. The 
Jatter was now nearly surrounded. The heroism displayed 
by the defenders of Battery Gregg has not been exaggerated 
by those attempting to describe it. A mere handfal of men, 
they beat back repeatedly the overwhelming numbers assail- 
ing them on all sides. After they were surrounded the con- 
test continued. The enemy finally gained the parapet, and 
were enabled to hold it, it being reached by means of the 
parapet of the unfinished trench previously referred to. As 
they appeared at this point, they were either shot or thurst off 
with the bayonet. Again and again was this done. At length 
numbers prevailed, and the parapet of the little work was 
thickly covered with men, six flags being seen on it at the same 
time; and from this dense mass a close, and of necessity de- 
structive fire, was poured down upon the devoted little band — 
within. To prevent further sacrifice, and the object believed 
to have been accomplished, the troops in Whitworth were or- 
dered to retire, as well as those that were near Gregg in the 
road, extending down Old Town creek, and Cox’s brigade on 
their left. These were all reformed in the Petersburg lines, 
the men being in one thin line, with from 6 to 10 feet in- 
terval. The fight continued at Gregg fifteen or twenty min- 
utes after the Confederates were driven from the banquette. 

It was Gen. Gibbon’s command that captured Battery Gregg; 
and if I remember correctly, he informed me at Appomattox 
Courthouse, that sixty-seven of our men were killed, and 
among the wounded was Lieut.-Col. Duncan, of Harris’ Missis- 
sippi brigade, the senior officer. Gen. Gibbon, also, according 
to present recollection, told re that he lost over 800 men 
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before it and Whitworth; at the latter place but few. The 
enemy remained at Gregg; advanced no nearer to Petersburg 
from that direction; but a corps (6th) approached on the Cox 
road; were confronted by Field’s division; did not attack; artil- 
lery ouly was placed in position, and shelled at intervals for 
several hours without inflicting loss. 

Much has been said and written about the Battery Gregg 
fight, it being witnessed by many standing on the Petersburg 
breastworks; among this number was Gen. Lee himself; and 
while all the praise that has been awarded the little Spartan 
band that held it against such comparatively vast odds is 
justly due, there was yet another collision later on the same 
day, not often referred to, but in which the Confederates dis- 
played, as usual, that courage known to be common to the 
rank and file of the Army of Northern Virginia. This contest, 
and the last between any of the fragments of our little army 
and the enemy near Petersburg, took place at- Sutherland’s 
depot, on the Southside railroad. When the lines were broken 
a little after day-light, the greater portion ot the attacking 
force turned to their left, and made a clean sweep of the lines 
to Hatcher’s run. Those of our men that escaped being cap- 
tured were either driven or retreated to Burgess’ mill, crossed 
the run and filed to the right. From this part of the lines 
the troops were withdrawn, and successfully, by Gen. Heth, 
moving to the rear by the right flank, and then marching to 
the depot. There were four brigades that retired from this 
point: Cook’s and McCrae’s, of Heth’s division, and McGowan’s 
and Scale’s, of my division. 

While the troops were being withdrawn from Burgess’ 
mill, Scale’s brigadé, commanded by Col. Hyman, Thirteenth 
North Carolina, held the bridge, not quitting it till the enemy 
were close upon his rear, left flank, and in his front. Mce- 
Gowan’s brigade being formed in line, preparatory to moving, 
the enemy rushed foward and opened fire upon it, but our 
men were not unprepared, and returned instantly a prompt and 
effective fire, breaking their line at once, leaving the brigade 
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to follow the movement to the rear. The enemy followed 
closely, firing an occasional shot from a battery; this was re- 
sponded to by some of our guns. The depot was reached and 
line of battle selected, nearly parallel to the railroad; its left 
being nearer to it; the right rested close to a house to the left 
of the road over which our troops had marched, the left near 
achureh. It ran along an open ridge sloping to the front to 
a small stream six or eight hundred yards; beyond the stream 
was a similar ridge, save that it was covered with trees. Our 
men sought slight protection from piling up rails taken from 
neighboring fences. The,enemy soon occupied the wooded 
ridge, the intervening space being about a half mile; they 
lost no time, but rushed forward in a disjointed manner, yelling 
furiously. Our artillery opened fire upon them, but without 
effect. They came up against the right still yelling. Whenata 
convenient distance they received a cool, well-directed and 
destructive fire, that thinned their ranks, arrested the advance, 
and soon sent them to the rear in great disorder. The Confed- 
erates now gave vent toa wild and derisive yell. A second 
advance was soon made, and with better order and a more 
creditable exhibition of courage. They assailed this time our 
left, drove in the skirmishers, and came up at a sweeping 
charge cheering vociferously, but were again repulsed, driven 
clear off from the field, aud this time followed by a line of 
skirmishers. 

There was a respite of an hour or more, save a desultory 
artillery fire, during which the enemy could be seen massing 
in front of our left. Once more they came against the left 
flank, attacking us simultaneously in front, which they were 
enabled to do from their preponderating numbers. Our left 
was driven in. The front attack at the same time being vigor- 
ously pressed, our ranks were thrown into great confusion, the 
men nevertheless displaying their usual individual courage, 
though now unavailing. With ranks disorganized, many 
_killed, wounded and captured, they were forced from the field, 
and with no friendly fortified line close in rear to receive them, 
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but the Appomattox, turbid and swollen from recent rains to 
such an extent as to make fording impossible. Afterseeking in 
vain for bridges, they finally reached the north bank by means 
of an indifferent ferry; but many threw away their arms from 
necessity, and crossed by swimming. 

Such information as has been given of the collision at Suth. 
erland’s depot was derived from reports of two of my brigade 


commanders.* 
C. M. Witcox. 


In the afternoon, about 3 o’clock+P. M., General Lee, in the 
presence of General Longstreet, General Heth and myself, sit- 
ting on the portico of Captain McQuaine’s house, to the left 
and near the Cox road, a half or three-fourths of a mile from 
Petersburg, dictated the following order to his Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Col. W. H. Taylor: 

“Hp. Qrs. A. N. Va. 
“April 2d, 1865. 

“Gens. Longstreet and Hill’s corps will cross the pontoon 
bridge at Battesea factory and take the River road, north side 
of Appomattox, to Bevel’s bridge, to-night. Gen. Gordon’s 
corps will cross at Pocahontas and Railroad bridges, his troops 





* «¢ PETERSBURG, 4 P. M. 


‘‘T am so much obliged to you for letting us hear from you. Of course we 
feel the greatest solicitude about our friends at this critical period, but trust all 
will be well for us. 

‘Firm trust in a merciful God and in the judgment of our great and good 
Lee will, I feel confident, in the end insure success. I hope you will be able to 
keep up, and by your presence encourage your brave men. 

‘‘E. and the young ladies unite in the kindest regards. Letus hear from you 
whenever you can. 

‘“With prayers for your success and safety, bélieve me, 


“Very sincerely, 
“-.. t. WwW.” 


This was in reply to a note written to inform her that Petersburg would be 
evacuated at 8 P. M. It shows what was the faith in the justice of our cause, 
and confidence in our Commanding-General that prevailed very generally up 
to this date. 
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taking Hickory road, following Gen. Longstreet to Bevel’s 
bridge, and his wagons taking the Woodpecker road to Old 
Colville, endeavoring not to interfere with Mahone’s troops 
from Chesterfield Courthouse, who will take the same road. 
Gen. Mahone’s division will take the road to Chesterfield Court- 
house, thence by Old Colville, to Goode’s bridge. Mahone’s 
wagons will precede him on the same road, or take some road 
to his right. Gen. Ewell’s command will cross the James 
river at and below Richmond, taking the road to Branch 
church, via Gregory’s, to Genito road, via Genito bridge, to 
Amelia Courthouse. The wagons from Richmond will take 
the Manchester pike and Buckingham road, via Meadville, to 
Amelia Courthouse. 

“The movement of all troops will commence at 8 o’clock. 
The artillery moving out quietly first, infantry following, except 
the pickets, who will be withdrawn at 3 o’clock. The artillery 
not required with the troops will be moved by the roads pre- 
scribed for the wagons, or such other as may be most con- 
venient. 

“Every officer is expected to give his unremitting attention 
to cause the movement to be made successfully. 


“By order of General Lee: 


“W. H. Taytor, 
* Assistant Adjutant-General. 


“ After all the infantry and artillery have crossed, Pocahontas 
and Campbell’s bridges will be destroyed by the engineers, 
The pontoon bridge at Battesea factory and the railroad bridges 
will be reserved for the pickets.” 
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Gen. Lee’s Strength and Losses at Gettysburg. 
By Col. Wittiam ALLAN. 


[The following is in reply to a letter of the Secretary, enclosing a letter re. 
ceived from a distinguished foreign critic commenting on Col. Allan’s review of 
Bates’ Gettysburg. As the letter of our foreign correspondent was a private 
one we suppress his name, though we do not think proper to withhold Col. 
Allan’s able and conclusive reply. ] 


McDonoven Scuoor, April 24th, 1877. 
My Dear Dr.: 
I regret that a press of engagements has pre- 
vented an earlier reply to your kind letter, enclosing that of 
in regard to Bates’ Gettysburg. 

I hasten to express my acknowledgments to your corres- 
pondent for pointing out an error, into which I was led by the 
fact that Lieut.-Gen. A. P. Hill’s report had not been published 
at the date of my strictures on Dr. Bates’ book. In those 
strictures the Confederate loss at Gettysburg was estimated at 
not over 21,000 men. The loss actually was: 


In Longstreet’s corps (see his report in the Southern Magazine, April, 1874), 
including the losses at Funkstown and Williamsport on the 6th and 10th of 


In Ewell’ 3 corps (see Ewell’s report in Southern Magazine denn, 1873), 
while north of the Potomac 
In Hill’s corps (see Hill’s report in Southern Historjcal Papers, Nov., 
1876), including his loss of 500 at the recrossing of the Potomac..... 8,982 


WOtaE ity CS RSG COP PE as. sec eseincisccscessaisscwecnsdecvanssesasesonsts 22,728 


This was the entire loss, except that in the cavalry. As but 
a small portion of the Confederate cavalry was engaged at 
Gettysburg, and that not severely, 100 or 200 added to the 
above will cover the entire Confederate loss during the battle 
and the subsequent retreat to the Potomac. Hence the state- 
ment should have been, that the “Confederate loss did not 
exceed 23,000 men.” My error was in underestimating Hill’s 
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loss, which, in the absence of his report, I supposed not greater 
than the average of the other corps. adds to the 
above the losses of the Confederate cavalry in the fights of 
Brandy Station (June 9th), and at Aldie, &., (June 17th to 
2ist,) before Lee crossed the Potomac, putting the aggregate 
cavalry loss during the campaign at 1,100, and thus brings up 
the Confederate loss to the neighborhood of 24,000 men. But 
with what propriety this addition should be made to the losses 
at Gettysburg I am at alossto perceive. The two cavalry fights 
mentioned cost the Federals, according to Gen. Gregg, com- 
manding one of the Federal cavalry divisions (see Philadel- 
phia Times, March 81st, 1877), about 1,000 men, and between 
the dates of these combats Milroy was overthrown at Win- 
chester, with a loss of over 4,500 men. These Federal losses 
are of course not included in Gen. Meade’s aggregate of 23,186 
lost. has omitted Ewell’s loss at Winchester, June 
15th, from his aggregate of Confederate losses. He should 
have omitted Stuart’s also, as otherwise his statement is con- 
fusing and inaccurate. 

I have carefully re-examined Dr. Bates’ statement, as well 
as the other data at hand, in regard to the strength of the 
respective armies, but do not find any reason to doubt the gen- 
eral correctness of the estimates, which thinks erro- 
neous. As he does not give the ground for his opinion, I do 
not know on what he bases it. His criticism on the number 


and strength of the regiments, even if correct, would give no 


support to Dr. Bates’ conclusions. As to the number of the 
regiments, I distinctly adopted Dr. Bates’ roster. He gives 
163 (not 167 as has it) as the number of Confederate 
infantry regiments present. His roster is incorrect in several 
particulars. For instance, he enumerates the First, Seventh 
and Fourteenth 8. C. regiments twice (page 308); gives eight 
regiments to O’Neal’s brigade, which only contained five; and- 
omits Garnett’s brigade, of Pickett’s division, altogether. (I 
will send you a correct roster as soon as I can get at the data.) 
But these and some other errors do not destroy its general cor- 
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rectness for the purpose in view, and as my object was to show 
Dr. B.’s inconsistency, I of course used the roster as he gives 
it. I have no means of verifying the Federal roster, but 
assume its accuracy as a matter of course. Now if we take 
merely the lists of. regiments, assuming them to be equally 
full, we have the infantry strength of the two armies as 239 : 163. 
If Meade had 95,000 men on the field, as he testifies, then deduct- 
ing 15,000 or 16,000 for artillery and cavalry (Dr. Bates places 
the cavalry alone at 12,000), there remained about 80,000 for 
his infantry torce at Gettysburg. 

Then, 239: 163 :: 80,000 : 54,560=the Confederate infantry. 
If 10,000 be added to this for artillery and cavalry, the entire 
Confederate force would be between 64,000 and 65,000 men, 
and the ratio of Federals to Confederates on the field would 
be as about 95,000 to 65,000. 

It is difficult to see how Dr. Bates could make an estimate 
with any regard to the facts which would place the Confede- 
rate strength nearer to the Federal than the above figures 
permit. 

is, however, a soldier of far too much skill and expe- 
rience not to appreciate the special advantages enjoyed by the 
Federal commanders for keeping up the strength of their regi- 
ments over those possessed by their antagonists. On both 
sides there was a disposition to maintain the regimental organ- 
ization for the sake of good officers, even when their com- 
mands had worn away to skeletons; but while the Confederate 
government filled up these skeletons slowly and painfully from 
a sparse population, and derived no assistance from immigra- 
tion, the Federal government drew from a population about 
four times as numerous, and through the employment of for- 
eign immigrants as substitutes, availed itself largely of a source 
of supply entirely out of reach of the South. Hence it was, 
that Confederate regiments, which had seen any length of ser- 
vice, were not, as a usual thing, equal in strength to Federal 
ones; and hence it is that the above calculation of Lee’s 
strength at Gettysburg is from 5,000 to 7,000 in excess of the 
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truth. But to return to return to Dr. Bates: He quotes the 
“return” of the Federal army on June 10th, as given by Gen. 
Butterfield in his testimony. On that day the infantry corps 
numbered 78,255, and Dr. Bates shows that the cavalry and 
the reinforcements received before July 1st, increased this 
number to 99,000. It is unnecessary to quote Butterfield’s 
testimony at length; but it is evident from it, as given on pp. 
497-8, vol. I, Rep. on Conduct of the War, 1865, that the above 
“return” only included effectives. He is comparing the 
strength of the Federal army before the battle with its 
strength after, and having given the estimates of the corps 
commanders of their force on July 4th (51,514 infantry), and 
cautioned the committee that this was only a rough estimate 
the day after the fight, he then gives the strength on the 10th 
of June, which was seemingly the date of the last exact “re- 
turn” in his possession. 

It is impossible to believe that he meant any thing but those 
“present for duty” in both instances. Again, Gen. Meade in 
his testimony about Gettysburg before the committee on the 
conduct of the war, replies to the question: “‘ What was your 
strength upon that battle-field?” “Including all arms of the 
service, my strength was a little over 100,000 men—about 
95,009.” 

In the face of both Butterfield and Meade, Dr. Bates assumes 
that these figures “‘ represent the numbers borne upon the rolls, 
but by no means show the true numbers standing in the ranks. 
In this record (Butterfield’s ‘return’), the First corps is cred- 
ited with 11,350; but we know that on the morning of the Ist 
of July it could muster but 8,200. If the difference in all the 
‘corps, between the number borne upon the rolls and number 
present to go into battle, was as great as in this, the sum total 
was reduced to 72,000.” Now is it credible that Gen. Meade tes- 
tified, under oath, that his strength upon that battle-field was 95,000 
men, when it was only 72,000? When, too, there was no con- 
ceivable reason for an exaggeration of his numbers, but the 
contrary? Gen. Meade was not capable of being influenced by 
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any “reason” in such a matter but a desire to tell the truth; 
but the circumstances attending his testimony show how 
unfounded is Dr. Bates’ statement. 

Let us examine for a moment the process by which Dr. 
Bates arrives at his 72,000. In the “return” given by Butter- 
field, the First corps (Reynold’s) numbered, June 10th, 11,350. 
On July 1st it went into battle, Dr. Bates says, with 8,200— 
decrease 3,150. This ratio of decrease is then applied with- 
out hesitation to all the other corps, and no explanation is 
attempted of the fact. The Federal army is thus shorn of one- 
fourth its strength, though it had not suffered meantime from 
any battles, hard marches, or peculiar sickness, but had 
received on the contrary all the accession the Federal govern- 
ment, under the spur of invasion, could hasten to its assist- 
ance. Had Dr. Bates been a soldier he could not have made 
such a statement. 


The source from which Dr. Bates derives the number of 
the First corps on July 1st, is no doubt Doubleday’s testimony. 
This officer commanded that corps on that day, after the fall 


of Reynolds, and in a statement before the committee on the 
conduct of war, strongly marked by bad temper and a vivid 
imagination, he says, among other things: ‘“‘According to 
reports rendered to me, we entered the fight with 8,200 men 
in the First corps, and came out with 2,450 men.” THe says 
further: “I do not believe that our forces actually engaged 
belonging to the two corps (the First and Eleventh) amounted 
to over 14,000 men. There was a reserve of 3,000 or 4,000 of 
the Eleventh corps which did not join actually in the fight. 
It fired some shots from Cemetery hill, but the most of them 
fell short into our own front line. Now 14,000 men were 
wholly inadequate to contend against two immense corps of 
the enemy, amounting to 60,000 men,” &c. This statement 
makes it appear that about 6,000 men of Howard’s corps 
(Eleventh) were engaged July Ist. Add the 4,000 kept in 
reserve on Cemetery hill and we have Howard’s strength July 
1st, as near 10,000 men. On June 10th it numbered in the 
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“return” given by Gen. Butterfield, 10,177. Why did not Dr. 
Bates take the ratio of decrease from this corps? This would 
have given him a result much nearer the truth. 

In the absence of the Federal official reports, it may not be 
proper to offer any explanation of the discrepancy between 
the numbers given by Butterfield and Doubleday for the 
strength of the First corps; but it seems evident, if Gen. 
Doubleday is correct, that some transfer of troops must have 
taken place between June 10th and July 1st; or that some 
part of the corps must have been elsewhere on detached duty. 

falls into the error of Dr. Bates in assuming that 
the Federal reports of “strength” always included the sick 
and the teamsters, &c., while the Confederate did not. If 
Gen. Meade did not mean that his army present for duty num- 
bered 95,000 he would have said so. I do not think there is 
an officer in either of the American armies who would under- 
stand his statement in the connection in which it was given 
in any other sense, and Dr. Bates must show some evidence 
to the contrary if he wishes his conclusions accepted. The 
specifications on the “returns” usually show what is included 
in the strength of armies, and generally the connection, if not 
direct statement, shows whether the numbers refer to the 
“present for duty,” or to the “whole number borne upon the 
rolls,” as Dr. Bates has it. In the civil war the officers on 
both sides had been trained in the same school, and their 
reports made in the same way. Frequently the Confederate 
reports included more than the effective fighting men. Thus 
Rodes’ “return” at Carlisle, a few days before Gettysburg, 
makes his total strength of officers and enlisted men, “ 8,052.” 
Now, Rodes had about 6,000 muskets, or less than 7,000 effec- 
tives. The remainder were the detailed men—many of them 
disabled soldiers, but all “enlisted” men—who filled the places 
of teamsters, clerks, &c. There were no employees in the 
Confederate army—all such places being filled by details from 
the ranks. . 
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It may be well to mention, in regard to the number of Fed. 
eral troops engaged the first day, that Dr. Bates gives a widely 
different strength to Buford’s cavalry division from that 
assigned to it by Gen. Pleasanton, who, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Federal cavalry, should, next to Buford himself, 
have known the truth. Dr. Bates says that the cavalry 
engaged the first day (Buford’s) amounted to 2,200 men. 
Pleasanton puts Buford’s strength at 4,000. (See Pleasanton’s 
report to Hon. Ben. Wade, Oct. 15, 1865.) 

In regard to the Confederate strength, Dr. Bates’ conclu- 
sions are scarcely worthy of criticism. Were we at this late 
day seriously to attempt to determine Meade’s force by giving 
the estimates made of it at the time of the battle, by Lee, or 
Longstreet, or Ewell, or by citizens, we would expose our- 
selves to the ridicule of , and of every other intelligent 
man. Yet this is what Dr. Bates has done in regard to Lee’s 
force. The only scrap of respectable evidence he offers in 
support of his estimate as to the Confederate strength is a 


statement, reported as coming from Gen. Longstreet, that Lee 
had at Gettysburg “67,000 bayonets, or above 70,000 of all 
arms.” 


These numbers, Mr. Swinton says (see his “Army of the 
Potomac’), were given him by Longstreet, in an interview 
soon after the war. Now, Mr. Swinton may have misunder- 
stood Gen. Longstreet, and probably did, for this officer, in 
a letter on the batte of Gettysburg to the New Orleans Repub- 
lican, dated February 16th, 1876, says that the strength of the 
two divisions, of Hood’s and McLaws, was but 13,000 “in all.” 
These divisions each contained four brigades. The remaining 
division of Longstreet’s corps (Pickett’s) contained only three 
brigades, and these were less in strength than the average. The 
highest Confederate estimate of Pickett’s division I have found 
puts it at 4,000. This would make Longstreet’s corps 17,000. 
And averaging the other corps at the same, would give 51,000 
for the entire infantry strength of Gen. Lee, or under 61,000 
for every thing. Note in connection with this: 
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1. Gen. Lee’s own statement to Gen. Early, myself and 
others, in which he placed his strength, when about to move 
northward, in June, 1863, at 60,000 effective men. (See Gen. 
Early’s reply to Gen. Badeau, in the London Standard, 1870; 
and article on Gettysburg, Southern Review, April, 1868.) 

2, Gen. Lee’s papers were burned at the close of the war, 
and he requested, in 1865, from his officers, such information as 
they possessed, with the intention of preparing a narrative of 
his campaigns. I have a copy, received from him, of the 
statements furnished to him in regard to his strength at Get- 
tysburg, by two members of his staff, Col. W. H. Taylor, his 
Assistant Adjutant-General, and Col. C. 8. Venable, his Mili- 
tary Secretary. The former places the Confederate strength 
of all arms on that battle-field at 61,000; the latter at 55,000. 

8. Out of the 68,352 men, which constitnted the entire force 
for duty in the “Department of Northern Virginia,” at the 
end of May, according to the Confederate return, published 
by Swinton, Gen. Lee could hardly have taken over 60,000 
with him. 

4. Gen. Early’s careful estimate. (See his report, Southern 
Magazine, September and October, 1872.) 

5. The number of regiments on each side as given by Dr. 
Bates himself. 

All these go to show that Gen. Lee moved northward with 
about 60,000 men, and that instead of being weakened by 
train guards or by straggling to the extent of 25 per cent., 
between the Potomac and Gettysburg, as Dr. Bates imagines, 
he brought almost his entire force to the latter point. 

Hoping will carefully examine the original sources 
of information in regard to the matters treated by Dr. Bates, 
whose book may be “conscientiously,” but is certainly not 
carefully compiled, 


Iam, most truly yours, 
W. ALLAN. 
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The Confederate Loss at Seven Pines.—Letter from General J. E. Johnston, 


[ We take pleasure in publishing the following letter from General Johnston, 
which explains itself, as we are always ready to make explanations or correc. 
tions of any thing that we may put into our Papers.] 


Ricumonp, June 22d, 1877. 
Rev. J. Wa. Jones, D. D., 
Secretary Southern Historical Society : 

Dear Sir: Major-General Longstreet’s report of the battle 
of Seven Pines, as published in your Society’s Papers—May 
and June, 1877—differs materially from his official report made 
to me, the commander of the Confederate army on that occa- 
sion. 

The difference is in the interpolation of a “list of killed, 
wounded, and missing” in the paper you published. No such 
list was in the official report. General Longstreet’s statement 
of his loss is in the sentence of his report next to the last, viz: 
* A rough estimate of the loss on this part of the field may 
be put down at 3,000 killed and wounded.” This “estimate” 
was after he had received the report of his chief surgeon, Dr. 
J.S. D. Cullen.—See 3d paragraph from the end of the report. 

It is not to be supposed that General Longstreet would have 
written in the same report, and in such juxtaposition, that his 
loss was about 3,000, and that it was 4,851. 


Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. E. Jonnston. 


[It is due to ourselves to say, in reference to the above, that we printed Gen- 
eral Longstreet’s report from a verbatim copy of the one recorded in the letter 
book kept at his own headquarters, and that we, of course, had no reason to 
suspect that it was in any particular diferent from the original report sent to 
General Johnston. ] 
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A Slander Refuted. 


[It has been suggested that we ought to put in permanent form the follow- 
refutation of a slander against General Carter Stevenson and his brave men, 
which we felt called on to make at the time:] 


OrFIcE SouTHERN HistToricaL Society, 
Ricumonp, January 25, 1876. 
pirors DISPATCH: 

We have in our Archives the following 
official document, which completely refutes Mr. Blaine’s state- 
ment that Gen. Grant told him that he fought at Chattanooga 
Gen. Carter Stevenson’s division, which had been captured at 
Vicksburg, and had not been exchanged: 


ADJUTANT AND INSPECTOR—GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Ricumonp, September 16, 1863. 
General Orders, No. 123. 
The following order is published for the information of all 
concerned: 
Exchange Notice, No. 6. 


The following Confederate officers and men, captured at 
Vicksburg, Miss., July 4, 1863, and subsequently paroled, 
have been duly exchanged, and are hereby so declared: 

1. The officers and men of Gen. C. L. Stevenson’s division. 

The officers and men of Gen. Bowen’s division. 

The officers and men of Brig.-Gen. Moore’s brigade. 

The officers and men of the Second Texas regiment. 

The officers and men of Waul’s legion. 

Also, all Confederate officers and men who have been 
delivered at City Point at any time previous to July 25th, 1863, 
have been duly exchanged, and are hereby so declared. 

Ro. OvLp, 
Agent of Exchange. 

Ricumonp, September 12, 1863. 

By order: S. Cooper, 
Adjutant and Inspector- General. 
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And if Mr. Blaine will not receive “rebel” authority, they 
the following is submitted: 

On page 74 of General Boynton’s book (“Sherman’s His 
torical Raid”) the following ‘telegram from Gen. Halleck, st 
Washington, to Burnside, in East Tennessee, is given: 


“SEPTEMBER 18, ——, 


* * * “A part at least of Longstreet’s corps is going ty 
Atlanta. It is believed that Bragg, Johnston, and Hardee, 
with the exchanged prisoners from Vicksburg and Port Hudson, 
are concentrating against Rosecrans. You must give him all 
the aid you can.” [Italics ours.] 


Either Mr. Blaine is mistaken, therefore, in giving General 
Grant as his authority for saying that these high-toned gentle. 
men and gallant soldiers violated their paroles, or else General 
Grant’s memory is at variance with the facts. 


J. WiLtraM Jonzs, 
Secretary Southern Historical Society. 








Editorial Paragraphs. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 





Our FourtH VoLUME begins with this number, and we think we can 
safely promise that it will surpass in interest and value either of the volumes 
which have preceded it. We will begin in our next number the publication 
of a series of papers on the battle of Gettysburg, which will be simply inval- 
uable to all who desire to know the truth concerning that great battle; and 
these will be followed by able papers on other battles and campaigns. We 
have scarcely touched our series of original MS. reports, and shall, from month 
to month, continue to publish the more important of these. In a word, we 
desire to make our Papers indispensible to all who would know the truth con- 
cerning our great struggle for constitutional freedom. 

But we earnestly beg that our friends will help us by sending papers of in- 
terest on any thing concerning the war, and by securing for us subscribers to 
our Monthly. 





THE BURNING OF TWENTY-SEVEN Boxes OF CONFEDERATE DOCUMENTS in 
North Carolina the other day, which those in charge of them had intended to 
send to our Archives, is but another sad illustration of the danger of allowing val- 
uable material to remain in private hands. 

A distinguished Confederate officer wrote us last year that a fire had just 
destroyed invaluable reports, &c., which he had intended to send us, and 
we fear that other such examples will be needed to convince our friends that 
the right thing to do with such material is to send it at once by express to J. 
Wm. Jones, Secretary Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Virginia. 

Remember, that where our friends have material which they are not willing 
to donate, we will be glad to receive it as a loan, to be carefully preserved and 
held subject to their order. 





Mr. W. B. McEwen, a former agent of our Society in Georgia and Ala- 
bama, would find it to his interest to communicate at once with this office, and 
any friend knowing his whereabouts would confer a favor by informing us 
without delay. 





Our Bounp Vo.tvuMEs (8 of which are now ready), are very neatly gotten 
up, and we are not surprised that many subscribers prefer to take their num- 
bers bound, rather than in pamphlet form. We would advise all such, how- 
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ever, to send their orders (and the money) 2” advance, as we may not be abl 
hereafter to supply bound volumes to any save those who have so ordered then, 
We now have on hand a number of bound volumes for 1876, and for January 
to June, 1877, and we ask our friends to assist us in securing orders for them, 
We can also supply our little volume on “A Confederate View of the Treat. 
ment of Prisoners.’’ We beg our friends to interest themselves in placing they 
volumes on the shelves of public libraries in all parts of the country. Colleg 
libraries, Y. M. C. A. libraries, and others would be glad to purchase the 
books if theit attention were called to them. 





CONTRIBUTIIONS TO OUR ARCHIVES ARE ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE, AND 
GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. Since our last acknowledgment we have received 
the following: 

From Yates Snowden, Esq., Charleston, S. C.—Address of Hon. Thos. F. 
Bayard on “ Decentralization of Power.’ Address before the South Carolina 
Historical Society, May 19th, 1876, by William J. Rivers, Esq., of Maryland. 
Map of Fort Moultrie. Copy of ‘‘ The American Eagle,” published at Vera 
Cruz, April 6th, 1847, containing full account of the siege of Vera Cruz, &¢. 
Memorial Sermon of Rev. Charles Wallace Howard, by Rev. C. S. Vedder, 
D. D. 

From Robert Clarke § Co., Cincinnati—A Memorial Sermon, Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of Mount Horeb Church, in Fayette county, Ky., by W. George. 

From Wisconsin Historical Society—“ Report and Collections of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin for the years 1873-74-75 and 76.” 

From Capt. Frank Potts, Petersburg, Va.—Ten numbers of “ The Record of 
News, History and Literature,’’ published at Richmond in 1863. 

From Major R. F. Walker, Superintendent of Public Printing, Richmond— 
Bound volume ‘‘Senate Journal and Documents,’’ 1876-77. ‘‘ Report Board 
of Public Works.’’ Bound volume ‘ House Journal and Documents,” 
1876-77. 

From Hon. John Perkins, Jr., formerly member of Confederate States House 
Representatives froni Louisiana, through Judge Lay, of Richmond—Large box 
of Confederate books, documents, pamphlets, papers, &c. 

We have not space to name all of these valuable documents, but they con- 
sist in part of the following: Report of Brig.-Gen. S. M. Jones of the Evacua- 
tion of Pensacola Navy Yard and Forts. Report of the Bombardment and 
Capture of Fort Henry. Reports of the Battle of Fort Donaldson. Reports of 
Operations in New Mexico. - Gen. Polk’s Report of the Evacuation of Colum- 
bus. Gen. Beauregard’s Report and Reports of Subordinate Officers of the 
Battle of Shiloh. Reports of the Evacuation of Jacksonville. Report of 
Gen. Lovell and Subordinate Reports of Events Attendant upon the Fall of 
New Orleans. Report of Maj.-Gen. Huger of the Affair at South Mills. Re- 
port of Gen. Leadbeater of Operations on Tennessee River, and of the Affair 
at Bridgeport. Report of Brig.-Gen. Humphrey Marshall of the Affair at 
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Princeton. Capt. Blocker’s Report of Engagement with Enemy on Crooked 
River. Gen. Beauregard’s Report of the Evacuation of Corinth. Report of 
Maj.-Gen. Pemberton and the Subordinate Reports of the Engagement on 
James’ Island. Report of Brig.-Gen. Morgan and Subordinate Reports of the 
Expedition into Kentucky. Maj.-Gen. Magruder’s Report and Subordinate 
Reports of the Operations on the Peninsula. Report of Gen. Pemberton and 
the Subordinate Reports in reference to the Expedition to Pinckney Island. 
Report of Col. J. H. Morgan of the Affair at Gallatin, Tennessee. Report of 
Brig.-Gen. Maxby of Operations of the Army at Bridgeport and Battle Creek. 
Report of Gen. E. Kirby Smith and Subordinate Reports of the Battle of 
Richmond, Kentucky. Answer of Col. Forrest to Interrogatories propounded by 
Congressional Committee, in regard tothe Management of the Quartermaster and 
Commissary Departments, about the time of thesurrender of Nashville. Official 
Reports of Gens. Johnston and Beauregard of the Battle of Manassas, July 21st, 
1861. Also Official Reports of all the other Battles foughtin 1861. Reportof Gen. 
Bragg and Subordinate Reports of the Battle of Chicamauga. Official Reports of 
Battles, embracing Defence of Vicksburg by Maj.-Gen. Earl Van Dorn and the 
Attack upon Baton Rouge by Maj.-Gen. Breckinridge, together with the Reports 
of Battles of Corinth and Hatchie Bridge; The Expedition to Hartsville, 
Tennessee; The Affair at Pocotaligo and Yemassee; The Action near Coffee- 
ville, Mississippi; The Action and Casualties of the Brigade of Col. Simon- 
ton at Fort Donelson. Reports of the Attack by the Enemy’s Fleet on Fort 
McAllister, February 1st, 1863; Engagement at Fayette Courthouse, Cotton 
Hill, Gauley, Charleston, and Pursuit of the Enemy to the Ohio; of the Ope- 
rations of Brig.-Gen. Rodes’ Brigade at Seven Pines; and of the Capture of the 
Gunboat J. P. Smith in Stono River. Report of Maj.-Gen. Polk of the Bat- 
tle of 7th November, 1861, near Columbus, Ky. Report of Gen. Jos. E. John- 
ston of his Operations in the Departments of Mississippi and East Louisiana, 
together with Lieut.-Gen. Pemberton’s Report of the Battles of Port Gibson, 
Baker’s Creek, and the Siege of Vicksburg. Correspondence between the 
President and Gen. Jos. E. Johnston, together with that of the Secretary of 
War and the Adjutant and Inspector-General, during the months of May, 
June and July, 1863. Correspondence between the War Department and Gen. 
Lovell, relating to the Defence of New Orleans. Report of the Special Com- 
mittee of the Confederate Congress on the Disasters at Forts Henry and Don- 
elson and the Evacuation of Nashville. Provisional and Permanent Consti- 
tutions of the Confederate States, together with the Acts and Resolutions of 
the First Session of the Provisional Congress, 1861. Large number of Con- 
federate States Executive and Congressional Documents, embracing Messages 
of the President and Reports of Heads of Departments, Bills, Acts, Joint 
Resolutions of Congress, Statutes at Large, Reports of Special Committees, 
Speeches in Congress, &c. (Many of these documents are very rare, and of 
great value.) Report of Evidence taken before a Joint Special Committee of 
both Houses of the Confederate Congress to Investigate the Affairs of the 
Navy Department. Report of the Roanoke Island Investigating Committee. 
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Confederate States Navy Register of 1862. Confederate States Navy Register 
to January Ist, 1863. Ordinances adopted by the Convention of Virginia in 
secret session in April and May, 1861. Convention between the Common. 
wealth of Virginia and the Confederate States of America. Message of 
Governor Moore, of Louisiana, to the General Assembly, November, 186], 
Rules and Directions for Proceedings in the Confederate States Patent Office, 
Jomini’s Practice of War. Richmond: West & Johnston, 1863. Proceed. 
ings of the Confederate States Congress on the announcement of the death of 
Col. Francis 8. Bartow, of the Army of the Confederate States, and late 
delegate in Congress from the State of Georgia. General Orders from the 
Confederate States Adjutant and Inspector-General’s Office, for 1862. Twen- 
ty-four pamphlets discussing both sides of the Slavery Question: Sixty-seven 
miscellaneous pamphlets on various matters of general interest. Speech of 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, of Louisiana, on the right of Secession, in the United 
States Senate, December 31st, 1860. Four Essays on The Right and Propriety 
of Secession, by a member of the Richmond Bar. Secession and its Causes, 
in a letter to Viscount Palmerston, Prime Minister of England, by Henry 
Wikoff. ‘Disunion and its Results to the South.”’ ‘ Recognition of the Con- 
federate States considered, in reply to the letters of Historicus in the ‘ London 
Times,’’’ by ‘‘ Juridicus.”” Commercial Enfranchisement of the Confederate 
States. ‘Cause and Contrast,” by T. W. MacMahon. Address to Christians 
throughout the World, signed by ninety-five Clergymen of the Confederate 
States. ‘The American Union, its Effect on National Character and Policy,” 
by James Spence. Richmond: West & Johnston, 1863. Reply of S. Teackle 
Wallis, Esq., to the Letter of Hon. John Sherman, published by the Officers 
of the First Maryland Infantry, 1863. Address on the Constitution and Laws 
of the Confederate States of America, by Hon.-Robt. H. Smith. Confederate 
States’ Almanac of 1862. ‘Senator Hammond and ‘The Tribune,’ ”’ by Troup. 
Rey. J. H. Thornwell, D. D., of Columbia, S. C., on the State of the Country in 
1861. ‘*The North and the South,” by John Forsyth, of Mobile, Ala. ‘ Proceed- 
ings of the Congress of the Confederate States, on the announcement of the death of 
Hon. John Tyler, Jan’y 20th and 21st, 1862.” Addresses of Hon. D. W. 
Voorhees, of Indiana, on the trial of John E. Cook, Nov. 8th, 1859, and be- 
fore the Literary Societies of the University of Virginia, July 4th, 1860. 
‘Life and Services of Hon. R. Barnwell Rhett, of South Carolina.’”’ ‘The 
Character and Influence of Abolitionism.’”’ A Sermon by Rey. Henry J. Van 
Dyke, of Brooklyn, preached Dec. 9th, 1860. Address before the Society of 
Alumni of the University of Virginia, by Hon. Jas. P. Holcombe. ‘The 
South, Her Peril and her Duty.” A thanksgiving sermon preached Nov. 29th, 
1860, by Rev. B. M. Palmer, D. D. ‘‘God, our Refuge and Strength in this 
War,”’ a fast day sermon, by Rev. T. V. Moore, D. D., of Richmond. ‘The 
Oath of Allegiance to the United States,’ by the Rev. B. M. Palmer, D’ D. 
A large number of Religious Tracts published in the Confederacy during the 
War. 

This contribution by Judge Perkins is one of great value, and indicates the 
character of the publications we are most anxious to secure. 





